HOW  GAUL  BECAME  ROMAN

ation. We do know that the Gauls worshipped local and rural divinities:
Borvo, god of hot springs, who has bequeathed his name to numerous
watering pkces (Bourbonne, Bourbon-Lancy, Bourbon 1'Archambault)
and to die royal House of Bourbon; Diva, goddess of rivers (la Dives,
Divonne-les-Bains). They also practised a more secret cult, the mysteries
of which were taught by the religious fraternity of Druids. It seems that
the centre of Druidism was in Brittany, for it was there that young Druids
went to be initiated. But there are obvious links between the beliefs of the
Druids and the religions of the Orient. The Druids taught that man's
spirit survives deadi and, in some vague Elysian Fields, dwells within a
new body. As magicians they knew a little astronomy, a little medicine,
and they presided over such symbolic ceremonies as the harvest of the
misdetoe from the oak trees at the time of the winter solstice, and sacrifice
by fire at the time of the summer solstice. Druidical rites have left
their legacy in France: misdetoe still adorns French houses at the time of
the new year ('Augui, Tan neuf!*), and on June 23rd Saint John's fires burn
upon the hill-sides of France. The Druids exercised a certain moral autho-
rity over their followers, but it was never enough to bring about the unity
of Gaul. Throughout Caesar's Commentaries, never do we find an account of
a single effective intervention by this priesthood in any negotiation.

Gallic society was barbarous but not savage. Intelligent, sensitive to the
beauty of words, curious about Roman life, die Gauls proved themselves
good craftsmen and brave soldiers. Yet at die beginning of the first
century before Christ, any unbiased observer might have foreseen that
they would not long remain free. Marius had had to intervene at the
batde of Aix-en-Provence to stop the invasion of Gaul by the Cumbrians
and the Teutons. A strong Power cannot endure the continuance along
its borders of a weak State, left by anarchy at the mercy of foreign
aggressors. The Gauls were capable of heroism, not of discipline or long-
continued effort. Factional strife split not only clans and tribes but even
families. Tribal hatreds were at times so violent that the aristocracy of
one tribe would call in the Romans to help them against others of their
own blood. Could the Romans feel scrupulous about seizing a country
ravaged by private wars, the frontiers of which lay unprotected? With
scorn Cicero spoke of the Gauls: 'What could be filthier than their
towns? What cruder than their farms?' To civilize diem became in his
eyes a legitimate and even praiseworthy undertaking. It must have been
obvious that on the day when some Roman general made up his mind
to conquer Gaul public opinion would support him.
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